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were however drawn with difficulty. In many trades a journeyman took
work by the piece and employed other journeymen and apprentices,
thus verging into the small master. There were other trades in which
the skill and the capital required were so small that it was said that every
man was his own master, though the earnings of such a master might be
below those of an unskilled labourer. Apprenticeship tended to make
trades hereditary - trades had their own customs, their own localities,
often a distinctive dress and much corporate spirit (shown for instance
in the customary obligation to attend the funeral of a fellow-workman),
Defoe (in 1705) describes a class of'topping workmen':
How well some of them do live who are good husbands and regard their
families, who only by their handy labour as journeymen can earn from fifteen
shillings to fifty shillings per week wages as thousands of artisans in England
can.... Tis plain the dearness of wages forms our people into more classes
than other nations can show. These men live better in England than the
masters and employers in foreign countries can, and you have a class of your
topping workmen in England, who, being only journeymen under manu-
facturers, are yet very substantial fellows, maintain their families very
well... .6
Below the journeymen or artisans in skilled trades came the unskilled
labourers, and a mass of street sellers (often the women-folk of the
labourers) and casual workers. The distinction between the labourer
and the artisan was ancient, and deeply rooted in tradition: *I think,*
wrote Edward VI, 'this country can bear.., no artificer worth above
loo marc; no labourer much more than he spendeth.*7 The distinction,
however, was becoming blurred by the existence of trades which en>
ployed workmen under a skilled foreman instead of journeymen who
had served an apprenticeship. Among the most important of these
trades were the brewers, the distillers, the vinegar-makers, makers of
colours, of blue, of varnish, of glue, of printers' ink, the tobacconists
and snuff-makers, the sugar refiners and soap-boilers. These were
highly capitalized undertakings, apprentices to which paid a large fee
with a view to a partnership or to starting in business for themselves, or
in some cases to becoming foremen or book-keepers. Workers in these
trades were considered as labourers but their wages were often as high
as those of journeymen in the less well-paid trades, they learnt the busi-